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sunk by a submarine was the Housatonic, which went down with all
hands off Charleston, in the United States, on February 17, 1864, *&&
it had been torpedoed. This was during the American Civil War.
IRON   AND   STEAM
An iron boat was built in England as early as 1777, but forty years
were allowed to elapse before British shipbuilders began seriously to
tackle the problems of iron-constructed vessels. In 1853 the Lord of the
Isles, an early English clipper ship, was constructed of iron. Iron frigates
were built for the British Navy in 1845 but it was not until 1859 that
the first British iron warship appeared. The first engagement in which
iron-clad ships took part was that between the American vessels
Merrimac and Monitor, in March, 1862.
In the year 1736, Jonathan Hulls took out a patent " for a machine
or boat for carrying vessels out of, or into port, against wind and tide,
or in a calm." Here, most probably, we have the first steam tug. Hulk
was the first to discover how to convert the alternate rectilineal motion
of a piston-rod into a continuous rotary one by means of a crank.
In 1807 Robert Fulton, an American, produced the paddle steamer
Clermont which carried passengers between New York and Albany.
The paddle ship Savannah was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic.
This she did in 1819, taking 35 days. Her paddles were not a success,
and she would probably never have been able to finish the voyage
without her sails. The first Atlantic crossing made under steam power
alone was that of the Dutch Curasao, in 1827.
A ship of distinction was the City of Dublin Steam-Packet Com-
pany's Royal William. She was the first passenger steamer to cross the
Atlantic; the first steamer to leave Liverpool; and the first to be fitted
with iron bulkheads dividing her into watertight compartments. Her
tonnage was 817; she was 145 ft. long and capable of a speed of ten knots.
ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS
EJ Iraq (Mesopotamia) are traces of the canal which ran in a dead-
traight line between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Known as the
River of the Kings, it was built about 1000 B.C. by the Assyrian moaarchs
and was in use until the early Christian era. It was lined throughout
with bricks from Babylon and could carry fleets considered large in
those days.
Two thousand years ago the Nile was connected with the Red Sea
by means of a canal which was completed in the reign of the Egyptian
monarch Ptolemy II (309-246 B.C.). It was thirty-seven miles kmg,
ico ft. wide and 40 ft. deep. Traffic did not take kindly to the waterway^
though the Emperor Trajan (died A.P. 117) enlarged it. It ran from a
point on the Nile north of Cairo to the Red Sea, its purpose bei&g to
carry grain ship to Arabia. It was not until A.B. 768 that it was fSbd
in by the iavading Arabs.